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explain some of the puzzling inconsistencies of his character. Born on December 12, 1777, the elder son of Paul was removed from the care of his parents and was brought up under the supervision of his grandmother, Empress Catherine II. His principal teacher was Cesar La Harpe, an ardent Swiss revolutionary who, however, was not unwilling to compromise with autocracy when he deemed it expedient. An enthusiastic disciple of Gibbon, Mably, Locke, and Rousseau, La Harpe endeavored to introduce his pupil to the enchanted realm where the abstract notions of reason, justice, equality, and the common good assumed an appearance of reality and moved majestically amidst the romantic figures of heroes and social reformers drawn from ancient and modern history. Although much of the teaching of La Harpe was beyond the grasp of Alexander, an indolent boy still in his teens, his instruction by the Swiss tutor left a strong imprint on his mind and he developed for the philosophy of the Enlightenment a sincere emotional attachment which he retained in a strangely perverted form to the end of his days. Alexander spoke fluent English and excellent French, a language he almost invariably used in his correspondence, but he had an inadequate and hesitant command of the Russian tongue. As to the actual conditions in the vast empire over which he was soon to rule, he learned nothing from his mentor. After the marriage of Alexander in September, 1793, the time available for study was curtailed, and a year later La Harpe was dismissed and soon left Russia. The formal schooling of the future emperor was brought to an end when he was only seventeen.
While at the court of Catherine, Alexander was surrounded by an atmosphere of indolence and superficial liberalism, but at his father's residence in Gatchina, where he was a frequent visitor in the later years of his grandmother's reign, he was initiated into the manly art of warfare according to the Prussian model. The meticulous and ruthless discipline so dear to Emperor Paul had for the young grand duke an appeal at least as strong as that of the liberal teaching of La Harpe, and an influence even more lasting, for he remained throughout his life a devotee of that type of regimentation which finds its fullest expression in well ordered army barracks. It was at Gatchina that he formed a friendship with Arakcheev, eventually one of his closest collaborators. It will be remembered that relations between Catherine and Paul were openly hostile and that the empress had made up her mind to disinherit her son in favor of Alexander. A letter written by